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“Recent Examples in Church Architecture” 
Professor Conant at Religious Arts Guild 


The annual meeting of the Religious 
Arts Guild was held in the Hale Chapel of 
the First Church in Boston, Mass., Tues- 
day evening, May 22, with an attendance 
of ninety members and friends. 

Rey. Vincent B. Silliman of Portland, 
Maine, presided and reported briefly upon 
the Guild’s work during the past year. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Silliman; vice-president, Dr. 
Ogden Vogt, Chicago, Il.; treasurer, Miss 
Helen J. Destemps, Hartford, Conn.; 
directors, Mrs. Charles F. Whiting, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Rev. Edward P. Daniels, 
Concord, Mass., Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.. Rev. Harvey Loy, 
Berkeley, Calif., Rev. Robert S. Miller, 
Lancaster, Pa., Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Winter Park, Fla., Rev. Walter S. Swisher, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The speaker of the evening was Kenneth 
J. Conant, Associate Professor of Archi- 
tecture in the Graduate School of Archi- 
tecture in Harvard University. His sub- 
ject was ‘“‘Recent Examples of Church 
Architecture,” and his address was in- 
terestingly illustrated throughout with 
stereopticon pictures. The lecture was 
an interpretation of the new contemporary 
style of architecture, as it is finding ex- 
pression in church building. 

Really great changes in architectural 
style, Professor Conant said, are the result 
of changes in the structure of building 
itself. However, there was no structural 
reason for the architectural changes of the 
nineteenth century. Thus the architect 
Sir John Soane drew designs which showed 
his willingness to erect an identical build- 
ing with what he considered to be Classical, 
Gothic or even Romanesque trimmings. 
The structural significance of the styles 
was ignored. Professor Conant charac- 
terized the general tendency to build in 
accordance with the arbitrarily chosen 
styles of bygone periods as ‘‘counterfeit- 
ing.” 


Revivals of Style 

Illustrations were shown of the stylistic 
revivals of the nineteenth century, with 
their varying degrees of appropriateness 
and originality—the work of Pugin, Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s Liverpool Cathedral, Cram’s 
First Baptist Church in Pittsburgh, the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, Cram’s 
Central Union Church in Honolulu—lifting 
its American Georgian spire amid the 
palm trees of the tropics—and Maginnis’s 
Church of St. Catherine, Italian in style, in 
Somerville. 

Revivals of styles which formerly ob- 
tained in a given country seem less inap- 
propriate to Professor Conant than out- 
right importations, such as, for instance, 
the last-mentioned church. ‘Thus there 
was revived in Russia in the sixteenth 


century and again in the nineteenth cen- 
tury a style which had been prevalent 
several centuries earlier. On the other 
hand, the nineteenth-century cast-iron 
spire of Rouen Cathedral at once follows 
the lines of an older French style and em- 
ploys a building material new to archi- 
tecture at the time it was erected. 

The newer architecture has arisen in 
part out of the use of the steel frame. 
Outstanding in their freedom of design are 
the Tacoma Building in Chicago (1888), 
designed by Holabird and Roche, and the 
Wainwright Building (1891) in St. Louis, 
and the Carson, Pirie, Scott Department 
Store (1899), in Chicago, both by Louis 
H. Sullivan. 


Frank Llcyd Wright—A Pioneer 


Frank Lloyd Wright was a pioneer both 
in his use of concrete and in the lines and 
the form of his design, when he erected 
(1907) Unity Temple (Universalist) in 
Oak Park, near Chicago. Particularly in- 
teresting are the interpenetrating volumes 
which characterize much contemporary 
architectural design. The first building in 
the world to be constructed of reinforced 
concrete was, in fact, also a church, that of 
Saint-Jean-L’ Evangeliste in Paris, by the 
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architect deBaudot (1904). The wal 

thin brick curtains. The reinforcedl} 
crete was used in constructing rooi 
ceiling. The general design, though} 
and structural, betrays the restlessne 
the Art Nouveau style. A church b 
Wagner in Steinbach, Vienna (19064 
shown, also of reinforced concrete andjj| 
tively free in design. 

Particularly simple and consistent |} 
church of Notre Dame at Le Rainy] 
suburb of Paris, built entirely of ||] 
forced concrete and at a cost of |] 
thirty thousand dollars. The Germanjj 
naturally inclined to pedantry and 
Stahlkirche, which formed part of the Hi 
Exposition in Cologne in 1929, is aff 
treme example of the working out ojf 
use of steel, glass, copper, and con 
in utter sincerity and consistency. 

Much less radical in design are souif 
the more recent Scandinavian church 
Lutheran church at Helsingfors, Fi 
(1910), in a free Romanesque style} 
Engelbrekt Church in Stockholm. 
ever, the interpenetrating blocks a 
design are historically characterist? 
Germanic architecture. 
arches of the interior, though struct 
sound, are architecturally new. 
Hogalid Church, also in Sweden,} 
shown, as was the cathedral chure 
Visby, of which it is reminiscent. Biv 
to our eyes is the Grundtvig Chur 
Copenahgen. However, it, too, has 
precedents, such as make it seem muc! 
bizarre to those acquainted with 
Seandinavian church building. 

Ever since the year 1901 a free i 
tecture has been practiced in Germa: 
Otto Wagner and his pupils. At the# 
of his profession as a church architef 
Germany there stands today Dom 
Bohm. However, paralleling the cz 
Scandinavia, there are German prece} 
for what appear to be among the 
radical characteristics of the work a 
German moderns. Several pictures 
shown of work which illustrates Bohmjs! 
velopment as an architect. These pici; 
with Professor Conant’s comments, |€ 
stituted one of the most interesting! 
tures of the evening. An America}}] 
ample of similar architectural moder{# 
Plymouth Congregational Church injll 
coln, Neb., was shown upon the scree} 


Churches for the Use of Congregaifl 


With the new development in desig}! 
structure it should now be possibl 
churches to be built for the use offf 
gregations rather than to satisfy the 4 } 
tural requirements of the past. 
Conant believes that the radical] 
movement in architecture now findirijf 
pression the world over is of very } 
significance, and that in church builll 
as well as elsewhere, much consisten?) 
beautiful work is being wrought by 
who practice it. 


Vincent B. Silla 
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BOSTON, MASS., JUNE 7, 1934 


p ITH a balcony full of eager spectators and 
835 official delegates on the floor in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass., the 109th 
bE OX annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
5) ociation opened May 22, with Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
qsiding. The participation of prominent ministers 
i laity in a vigorous discussion of a denominational 
iraisal gave the afternoon session historic sig- 
fczance. Insistent upon an immediate and objective 
47ey of the entire Unitarian fellowship, the delegates 
#nimously adopted a resolution presented by Rev. 
ifrey Perkins of King’s Chapel, Boston, to appoint 
mmission of Appraisal. 

} Following the suggestion made at a recent meeting 
he Essex Unitarian Conference and in spirit with 
Presolution of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, the 
ymbled delegates from churches throughout the 
Hire denomination voted without precedent to lay 
Ble one thousand dollars as an initial sum to begin 
Ainquiry into the policy, program and organization 
Bthe American Unitarian Association, and _ allied 
Heties. The urgency of the issue, forcefully de- 
bed by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. Charles E. 
fk, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Dr. Minot Simons and 
Eugene R. Shippen, found expression in the reso- 
on which calls for a report of the Commission on 
braisal at the next annual meeting. The Commis- 
1 of seven members, five of whom shall be within 
i fellowship but not officers of a denominational or- 
ization, is to be formed by a committee consisting 
ne representative chosen by the governing board of 
of the five major denominational organizations. 
| The annual meeting opened its morning session 
1 a devotional service conducted by Rev. Walter 
Yyder of Flint, Mich. Following the appointment 
vommittees and the introduction of resolutions by 
i; only, the delegates rose for the reading of the 
irology, 1933-1934. 

Thomas Patrick Byrnes was born in 1861 and died in 1984. 
jung to us from the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, 
held pastorates in Geneva, Ill., Humboldt, lowa; Manistee, 
th.; Geneseo, Ill.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Erie, Pa.; Birmingham, 
; Beidahoma City, Okla.; and Long Beach: Calif. A faithful 
er, a platform speaker known throughout the Chautauqua 
aits, and speaking to great numbers of people, absolutely un- 
ish, independent in his speech and convictions, he lived and 


j.ched triumphantly. 

Elmer Severance Forbes was born in 1860 and died in 1933. 
was associated in the ministry of two Episcopal churches. 
jentered our fellowship in 1908 and was for twenty-one years 
Secretary of the Department of Social and Public Service of 


The 109th Annual Meeting of the A. U. A. 


Resolutions Bring Spirited Discussion 
Stephen H. Fritchman 


this Association. For many years beloved adviser of our Ice- 
landic churches, counsellor to many ministers, wise, unassuming, 
with an optimism deeply rooted in his faith, he was a true servant 
of religion. 

Samuel Hamlet was born in England in 1847 and died in 
1934. He held Unitarian parishes for a total of nine years in 
West Bridgewater, Mass.; Wolfeboro, N. H.; and Brookfield, 
Mass. From this last pastorate he resigned in 1888, forty-six 
years ago. He was known to very few indeed of the Unitarian 
ministers now active in the fellowship, but those who remem- 
ber him testify that he highly commended himself to all who knew 
him personally, and that he was an earnest and faithful minister 
both in Great Britain and in New England. 

Joseph P. MacCarthy was born in 1862 and died in 1934. 
After holding five pastorates in the Methodist Church he entered 
our fellowship in 1903. He was minister of the churches at 
Santa Rosa, Calif.; Great Falls, Mont.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Waltham, Mass.; Passaic, N. J.; West Somerville and Carlisle, 
Mass. Diligent preacher, faithful minister, a genial and loyal 
friend to thousands of people in many parts of this country. 

Edmund Quincey Sewal! Osgood, son of a beloved Unitarian 
minister, was born in 1851 and died in 1933. For fifty years he 
was the minister of the churches in Plymouth, Grafton and Hyde 
Park, Mass., and Brattleboro, Vt. He built himself into the 
lives of his people and was the trusted adviser in the communi- 
ties where he served. A minister of true culture, broad and deep, 
he was a faithful and devoted servant of the Church of God. 

William A. Pratt was born in 1856 and died in 1934. He 
held pastorates in Congregational and Universalist churches, and 
took double fellowship in 1938. Preacher of the faith, pastor, 
traveler, lecturer, interested in travel management, he sympa- 
thetically interpreted foreign life to thousands of our American 
people. 

Silas Wright Sutton was born in 1850 and died in 1988. 
Minister of five Universalist churches, for eighteen years he was 
minister of Unitarian churches in Brooklyn, Conn.; Trenton, 
N. Y.; Athol, Mass.; and Ellsworth, Me. An intrepid minister, 
faithful in all things. During eighty-three years always young 
in spirit. 

Fred Alban Weil was born in 1874 and died in 1933. For 
over twenty-eight years he was minister of churches in Chicago, 
Ill.; Bellingham, Wash.; Denver, Colo.; Quincy, Mass.; and 
Salem, Ore. Able preacher, devoted pastor, staunch, heroic and 
uncomplaining servant of God. 

Francis Watry was born in 1853 and died in 1933. Coming 
into our fellowship from the priesthood of the Roman Catholic 
Church, for twenty-six years he served our Californian churches 
at Santa Cruz, Santa Ana, Long Beach, and Pomona. Known 
and loved by many people in his churches and in the communi- 
ties where he lived, he always exemplified the kindly and under- 
standing parish priest, and bore a high testimony to his deep 
religious faith. 


Dr. George F. Patterson welcomed into the min- 
istry of the Unitarian fellowship seventeen new mem- 
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bers, addressing them with words of fresh and pointed 
counsel. 


Howard L. Brooks, S. B. from Harvard College, graduating 
this June from Harvard Divinity School. Minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Barre, Mass. 

Harold Busechman, B. D. and S. T. M. from Meadville 
Theological School; Ph. B. and Ph. D. from University of Chi- 
cago. Connected with the Ethical Culture Society, New York 
City. 

Joyce Morton Evans, A. B. from University of California; 
Th. B. from Pacifie School for the Ministry. 

Randall S. Hilton, Ph. B.—Shurtleff College; M. A.—Uni- 
versity of Chicago; B. D.—Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
Educational director at First Unitarian Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ward Burgess Jenks, Ph. B—Brown University; A. M.— 
University of Chicago Divinity School. Minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Quincy, Ill. 

H. Lee Jones, A. B.—-Antioch College; M. A.—Ohio State 
University. Minister of the Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

Donald MacKenzie Lester, B. S—St. Lawrence University; 
also work at Canton Theological School. Minister of Universalist 
Church, Medford Hillside, Mass. 

Napoleon William Lovely, A. B. and A. M.—Harvard Uni- 
versity; student at Harvard Divinity School. : 

Harold A. Lumsden, A. B.—University of Illinois; M. A.— 
University of Chicago; B. D.—Meadville Theological School. 
Minister of Universalist Church at Hoopeston, IIl. 

Gordon Wright MeWhirter, A. B.—Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry. 

Carl J. Rautzenberg, S. T. M.—Meadville Theological 
School; Ph. D.—University of Chicago. Minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Arthur M. Soule, minister of the Universalist Church, 
Harrisville, R. I. 

Wayne Hobart Steele, B. A.—Oberlin College; B. D.— 
Meadville Theological School. Minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

Frederic M. Tileston, B. 8.—Bowdoin College; study at 
Harvard Divinity School. Minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Duxbury, Mass. 

Maynard Van Dyke, A. B—Municipal University of Omaha; 
B. D.—Meadville Theological School. Minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Topeka, Kans. 

Anna Belle Aldridge Van Tassel, B. D.—St. Lawrence 
Theological School. Retired Universalist minister. 

Roscoe A. Walters, St. Lawrence University; Michigan 
State College. Universalist minister at Lansing, Mich. 


He recommended “‘the practice of birth control 
of new ideas; he reminded the new ministers of “‘the 
high mortality among large families of alleged new 
ideas.”’ “Stand for your convictions, but do not be- 
come rooted to the spot. Flaunt your special interests 
with discretion, for it is to be noticed that perpetual 
preachers of peace can incite even the mildest congre- 
gations to war.” 

The annual address of the president of the As- 
sociation was read by Dr. Cornish, and opened with 
the words: “‘We are living in troubled times. Con- 
fusion is everywhere, and this confusion affects all 
the churches in the country, none escapes.” Allud- 
ing to the delay in the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation in the securing of a new program and director, 
Dr. Cornish announced that the new budget for the 
coming year included appropriations for the salary 
of a director and a survey of the curriculum needs 
of the denominational church schools. The Depart- 
ment of Church Extension has chosen to maintain 
present churches in need of aid, rather than to pur- 


sue a program of establishing new churches in a 
not yet enjoying the presence of a free fellowg 
The report of the president concluded with an exyj 
tion of the Association’s function as “a clearing hij 
for the denomination.” 
Following a brief discussion of progress onf/ 
establishment of the Free Church Fellowship and 
defeat of a motion to dismiss any debate about the} 
Church as irrelevant to the work of the Amen} 
Unitarian Association, the delegates listened to a jj 
address by Dr. Cornish concerning the growth of 
Universalist-Unitarian cooperative movement wy 
started in 1865. The international work of Unita } 
ism was dramatized effectively in the introductidl 
the Association of three representatives of the li 
cause in other lands. Rev. H. Karel Haspl offf 
Unitarian Church in Prague, Czechoslovakia, }} 
veyed the greetings of his people to the assembllj} 
the morning session, while Archbishop Gregg 
Aglipay and the Right Rev. Isabelo de los Reye| 
the Independent Church of the Philippines addrej 
the meeting. 
The report of the treasurer of the Associaf 
Parker E. Marean, was presented in published fi 
Contributions for the year totaled $30,425.41. 
quests and gifts other than contributions amov 
to $97,280.88, while bequests of restricted funds ami 
another $267,298.79. 
Reports of the Departments of Publications, 
ligious Education, Social Relations, Publicity 
Foreign Relations were presented in printed f| 
and may be secured from the Association at 25 Be} 
Street, Boston. 
Officers were elected for the coming year} 
following being nominated and presented on pri 
ballots. For regional vice-presidents: James A. TI 
Exeter, N. H., Rev. Charles Graves, Hartford, Cij 
Joseph Allen, White Plains, N. Y., Wilson M. B 
Richmond, Va., Hon. Morton D. Hull, Chicago. 
James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City, Utah, Mrs. Auf] 
Henry Reinhardt, Oakland, Calif., Roy Cam} 
Montreal, P. Q. For directors to serve three 
Augustus J. Boyden, Boston, Mass., Mrs. Willia 
Churchill, Milton, Mass., Perey W. Gardner, Pi 
dence, R. 1., Rev. Herbert Hitchen, West New 
Mass., Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Baltimore, i 
Laurence M. Symmes, Brooklyn, N. Y. For dire 
to serve one year: Roy M. Cushman, Boston, Me 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Ill., Rev. Lon Rayif 
Braintree, Mass., Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Ja if 
Plain, Mass., John Burnett Nash, New York 
Bradford E. Gale, West Somerville, Mass. 
The afternoon session was opened with deval 
conducted by the beloved minister of the First C 
in Dorchester, Mass., Dr. Adelbert L. Hudson. 
Russell J. Clinchy, of the Mt. Pleasant Congregat 
Church of Washington, D. C., and a member aj 
Council of the Free Church Fellowship, spoke, tal 
as his theme “The Fiery Grains of Life.’ Mr. Chill 
said in part: ) 
“It is at this point where religion comes will 
message, that man is endowed with another pows 
the power to create a sense of life. This sense dll 
and its values is the power by which we are en 
to control the use and direction of these other p 


Hy 


— ——— = — - ——— - - — 


) yroduce and destroy. We are floundering and in 
air today because we have not discovered this 
j.tive power which can coordinate and direct our 
s. ‘lo accomplish this we must secure a far greater 
j.cation of personal living to the values of a new 
pt and aright spirit. We do not possess what the 
xe of Wellington called ‘marching orders to the 
ter conceptions of life.’ 
| “It is this dedication to a creative sense of life 
sh changed and transformed the times before us. 
j2n the Pilgrims signed the Mayflower Compact in 
jcabin of that little boat, they dedicated themselves 
| creation of this power of a clean heart and a right 
jit which gave them control over their other powers 
| allowed them to change the course of the world. 
Z institutions must do that for us today, or we shall 
2 to seek ones that will. Those whose allegiance 
liven to the churches of the free spirit which gave 
go to the Puritan power believe they can create 
fie fiery grains of life for us in our time.” 
) Dr. Maxwell Savage, of Worcester, Mass., re- 
ied for the Committee on Publicity, suggesting 
§. the Committee of Publicity is a misnomer. Dr. 
gage suggested that the delegates think of it rather 
#1 committee on contagion. ‘‘We need in our 
I" “ches a socially responsiible individualism which 
‘ns with the local preacher. We must be more in- 
¥sted in a long-range view than with immediate 
Hits.” 
7 Dr. Cornish then turned the chair over to Dr. 
fiam C. Crawford, who called for the report of the 
inmittee on Resolutions. The resolutions adopted 
»w this article. 
¥ Not for many years has the discussion of reso- 
ons excited so much genuine social concern and 
wrous conviction. Of special interest to the crowd 
sh filled Tremont Temple for the afternoon session 
W> the resolutions dealing with the formation of a 
hmission of Appraisal, with exemption from courses 
jnilitary training to all students holding moral or 
tious scruples against such training, and with the 
»owerment of the Department of Social Relations 
peak and act on social issues. The function of a 
jslous denomination in dealing with controversial, 
homic, political, and social issues was vigorously 
ated from the floor. Opposing the resolution 
xy W. Gardner said: “I have continuously opposed 
\Board of Directors putting the Association on 
rd on these disputed social questions. The one 
only time to do it is in this body. I do not be- 
2 that the Board of Directors ought to do it. 
brtainly does not seem to me to be proper to repose 
he hands of a committee or department the right 
commit this organization on subjects that are 
festly in dispute.” 
Defending the resolution which was later passed 
John H. Lathrop, of the Church of the Saviour, 
loklyn, N. Y., said: ‘‘We lead the world theologi- 
y, but in the social field we have no department 
>ean speak! It would be well if the Department of 
ial Relations—not the A. U. A.—could put forth 
findings in its own name. We need a convenient 
ihinery whereby something that bears a Unitarian 
he can speak between annual meetings.” 

Also speaking to the resolution, Rev. Dilworth 
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Lupton, of Cleveland, Ohio, said: “I feel responsibility 
for this resolution, with several others. We are living 
in a time of rapid social change. We are moving 
from an age of scarcity to an age of abundance. We 
are moving from a time when nationalism is rampant 
to a time when internationalism will be forced upon 
us. 

“Our denomination has been pioneer in the field 
of social reform. It seems to me that one of the ways 
in which we can make our movement powerful among 
young people is to give them the feeling that we are 
still pioneers. We must not trail. We must blaze 
trails. 

“A Department of Social Relations set aside for 
the purpose of studying great social movements of 
today should be given the right to state in its own 
name just what it thinks. If we are going to have 
freedom and pioneering in our denomination, we have 
to afford the same freedom to our officers and minis- 
ters.” 

Speaking to the resolution calling for a Commis- 
sion of Appraisal, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of 
the General Alliance of the Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Liberal Women, said: “The resolution meets 
my heartiest approbation. There is a great deal of 
unrest, a great deal of criticism throughout the 
country. ‘There is only one thing to do—that is, to 
meet it. I am glad that the Commission is removed 
from official circles. We officers cannot always judge 
of best ways and plans. 

“For the Alliance, I certainly welcome this Com- 
mission. I hope it will show us where we can have in- 
creased usefulness. It may be we shall discover we 
have parked too long in one place. Then we shall 
know what to do. If we are tagged, the only thing to 
do is to go before the court and receive judgment.”’ 

One portion of the resolution was opposed by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, former president of the A. U. A 
Speaking in favor of an amendment that would elim- 
inate the clause which instructs the Board of Directors 
to make a definite appropriation and to raise further 
money for the possible expenses of the Commission, 
he said: “That action is absolutely unnecessary and 
uncalled for. It might amount to a scandalous waste 
of our limited resources. No commission in the past 
has ever had such an appropriation or dreamed of it. 
There are plenty of people in this organization who 
would not dream of asking that even their expenses 
be paid. Any commission that gets involved in 
financial considerations has its recommendations dis- 
counted beforehand. Let us avoid that risk. 

“It is inexpedient for this large gathering of 
highly intelligent but not always perfectly informed 
people to make appropriations of money or to instruct 
their representatives to make such appropriations. 
In the long history of this association we have never 
made that mistake. What are these people we have 
elected here for? They are here just to take care of 
that matter. We have elected these people to be our 
representatives and to study the various aspects of 
the situation. Let us trust them to do the right 
thing.” 

Speaking specifically in favor of an original allow- 
ance of $1,000 to initiate the work of the Commission 
on Appraisal, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
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Pa., said: ‘‘We all recognize that there is need for just 
this inquiry, but we do not want to wait until next 
We want to begin at once, and we 
believe that the best way to insure a prompt begin- 
ning is to provide such sums of money as necessary. 
This money is not to be set aside for salaries of mem- 
It is merely for expenses in- 


month to begin it. 


bers of the Commission. 
volved. All commissions have legitimate expenses. 
The commission that merged this Association and the 
General Conference, and the commission of the Free 
Church, had such expenses. It is equally important 
and quite conceivable that there will be needed a 
considerable sum. Part of it will be needed right at 
the start. If this is the first year this Association 
at the meeting here has set aside a certain sum of 
money, there is reason why that should be done. It 
will be recognized that there is an urgent situation, 
and we people here are mindful of the urgency of the 
situation, and are taking this unusual act. The 


Resolutions 


The Department of Social Relations 


Be it resolved: That the Committee on Social Relations of 
the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Association be 
empowered to add to its number five additional members from 
the fello ship at large, and that, together with the secretary of 
the Department of Social Relations, they hereafter constitute the 
Department of Social Relations. 

Be it further resolved: That the Department of Social Rela- 
tions be hereafter empowered to speak and act on social issues-— 
understanding this term to include economic and international 
matters—in its own name, and that the secretary likewise be 
empowered to speak in his own name, stipulating in so doing that 
it or he in nowise binds the denomination by such an utterance, 
and 

Be it further resolved: That the Department of Social Rela- 
tions be instructed to prepare and to present to the next meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association a program of social 
action. 


A Commission of Appraisal 


Whereas: The recent action of the Essex Unitarian Confer- 
ence calling for the devotion “‘of all the available resources of man 
power, organization and finance to an advance movement through- 
out the entire fellowship,” and a second resolution adopted by 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union urging upon the administration 
of the American Unitarian Association a definite effort to estab- 
lish a Recovery Program, have given evidence of widespread un- 
rest regarding the future of the Unitarian movement, and have 
made articulate the prevalent sense of imperative need for a 
reappraisal of values and a reconsideration of methods. 

Be tt resolved: By the American Unitarian Association in 
annual meeting assembled. 

(1) That a Commission of Appraisal be immediately ap- 
pointed to survey our work both in theory and practice. 

To appraise the methods now in use, and 

To recommend clarification of principles and changes in 
policy, program and organization, wherever and however they 
may be necessary. 

(2) That said Commission shall consist of seven persons of 
recognized qualification for the work, of whom at least five shall 
be members of our fellowship and none of whom shall be an of- 
ficer of a denominational organization. 

(3) That said Commission be selected by a Committee con- 
sisting of one representative chosen by the governing board of 
each of the five major denominational organizations, provided 

that no representative so chosen shall be an officer of the or- 
ganization. 


A. U. A. is showing confidence by doing an unus 
act—hby setting aside a sum of $1,000.” | 

Also speaking to the resolution, which later. | 
passed unanimously, Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Kijl 
Chapel said: “‘The experience we have had today (| 
large number of resolutions expressing a critical, 
certain, confused, unhappy spirit, suggests what 
preamble of this resolution states—that there qi 
exist among us grave concern and some unrest abj 
our future. 

“The committee has made two or three cha 
in text, all of which seem to me improvements 
merely want to emphasize the fact of the situat) 
which called for this resolution. We are all of us (| 
fused, and most of us are unhappy. Confusion me} 
a lack of effectiveness in action. I} 

“We are very happy to be assured that this iff 
meets with the approval of the president and the 
ministrative council.” 


(4) That said Commission shall without delay esta} 
regional groups, and groups interested in special phases of 
work, which shall assemble pertinent facts and make definite U 
gestions for the consideration of the Commission. ; 

(5) That said Commission shall include in its survey} 
American Unitarian Association, the Unitarian Laymen’s Leaiil 
the General Alliance, the Unitarian Ministerial Union, [ff 
Young People’s Religious Union, educational institutions an# 
other conferences and agencies in any way concerned withiff 
work of our fellowship. i} 

(6) That the Directors of the American Unitarian Assaf 
tion be hereby instructed to provide from the revenues off 
Association the sum of $1,000 to initiate the work of the Cf 
mission, and that they assume responsibility for raising such 
ther sums as the Commission shall find necessary. 

Be it further resolved: That said Commission report to 
American Unitarian Association at its annual meeting of 1 
and also that in advance of that report the Commission 
make preliminary recommendations to the Directors of the Ar | 
ican Unitarian Association and the governing boards of off 
denominational organizations so that action may be take 
once by these boards. 


1) 
| 
| 


bt 


Against Compulsory Military Training 
Whereas: The Unitarian fellowship has traditionally sth 
for freedom of conscience, and 
Whereas: We hold with Chief Justice Charles Evans Hug 
that “‘when one’s belief collides with the power of the state, }} 
latter is supreme within its sphere and submission or punish, 
follows. But, in the forum of conscience, duty to a moral poli 
higher than the state has always been maintained,” and 
Whereas: The question of compulsory military training 
educational institutions is one within the “forum of conscie 
Therefore, be it resolved: 


tary training to all students holding moral or religious ser 4 it 
against such training. 


Favoring the Child Labor Amendment 


Resolved: That in accordance with the humane principle 1 
our religion, and our traditional concern for the early educa 
and healthful rearing of the youth of the land, we favor the ri 
fication of the Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution} 
the United States, giving the Congress power to regulate, lini? 
and prohibit the labor of children. 


\.7, 1934 
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; Peace Through Education 

} Whereas: The most important question before the peoples of 
. rica and the world in the present day is whether or not we 
) be able to keep peace, and 

Whereas: The Unitarian fellowship is definitely committed 
a program by many pronouncements over a series of 
j3, an 

) Whereas: We believe that the Unitarian fellowship can make 
ij: pronouncements effective through peace education and 
‘igh continually urging on our government steps toward in- 
: itional cooperation and disarmament, be it therefore 
Resolved: That the American Unitarian Association in an- 
: meeting assembled requests that its Board and its elected 
)rs and its Department of Social Relations in whose field 
» matters primarily fall, take every possible step through 


) R ONG before the disintegration of modern op- 
timism the liberal culture in which it lies em- 
bedded was challenged by a new mythology 
which grew out of the experiences of those 
¢ had been disinherited by the injustices of modern 
{strial civilization, and who therefore knew from 
vi own experience that the liberal picture of human 
fre and human history was not true. The Marx- 
ymythology, whatever its ultimate optimism, is 
joughgoing in its pessmism when it analyzes the 
4s of contemporary history and of human nature 
s1e contemporary environment. Human ideals are 
§ the rationalizations of human interest. And hu- 
i history is a series of class conflicts between people 
arying and contradictory interests. This series 
conflicts will end in the final destruction of our 
ent social system. In this Marxian mythology 
e of the old paradoxes of Jewish mythology re- 
fsar. Mayx gives us a secularized version of Jew- 
prophecy, though it is not nearly as secularized 
the liberal mythology. Its view of history is less 
ole, and its view of human nature is more true, than 
_of liberalism. Though it denies God as the center 
ii source of life’s meaning more explicitly than lib- 
naturalism, it implicitly avows a divine support 


ific purposes of those who intend to guide history 
ard a classless society. In the words of Max 
Eman, the Marxian world “‘is made of matter, but 
i) matter performs the essential functions of spirit, 
of going where the believer wants it go by a 
-active’ dialectical movement which constitutes 
lagssence.’”’ Here we have again the Jewish hope for 
jdeemed world, not above history but at the end of 
Jory. Here also is the idea of the Jewish prophets 
f history is constituted of the judgments as well 
‘he mercies of God. The provisional pessimism is 
lrved by various types of optimistic faith and hope. 
| The chaos of the moment does not drive the 
xian to despair as it does the disappointed lib- 
|, He sees meaning in this chaos, as the Jewish 
Inhets of the exile discovered meaning in the vicis- 
jdes of their nation. God uses the wrath of man to 
|se him, and the destruction of capitalism is but the 


| 
[he 


uman purposes, more particularly for the very . 


education and in action either jointly with other religious or 
secular bodies or independently which shall help toward the pre- 
vention of war and the establishment of peace. 


Cooperation with Liberal Hebrew Congregations 


Whereas: Unitarians have much in common with Liberal 
Hebrew Congregations, spiritually and intellectually, we recom- 
mend the promotion of friendly relations with these bodies and 
practical cooperation with them on all matters of common interest 
and 

Further Whereas: We are working for closer cooperation 
among Christian Churches; 

Resolved: That there ought also to be a movement making 
for a wider religious grouping including Christians, Jews and 
other religious liberals. 


Optimism, Pessimism, and Religious Faith 


The Ware Lecture---II 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


necessary prelude to the construction of an ideal so- 
ciety. In some of its aspects the Marxian mythology 
of history is a profoundly religious one. It allows for 
precisely that recognition of the peril of pessimism to 
an ultimate optimism which is to be found in all great 
religion. For it, life is not a simple harmony but a 
chaos which has the possibilities of harmony within 
it. Human nature is not immediately good, but it 
contains potentialities for cooperative living under 
the proper environment. In other respects the 
Marxian mythology is quite primitive, however, and 
in others, again, it is too much the child of secular 
modernism to escape its errors of superficiality. 

It is primitive in its glorification of a particular 
social group. The Marxian conception of a Mes- 
sianic class is a kind of primitive totemism. There are, 
of course, solid justifications for regarding the victims 
of injustice in modern society as a fateful class. Ex- 
perience has given them eyes to see what keener eyes 
do not see. Nevertheless, the Marxian identification 
of the fate of a class with the future of civilization it- 
self is akin to the pre-prophetic messianism of Juda- 
ism; and it is not dissimilar to the modern tribalism, 
propagated, for instance, by the Nazis. Ido not mean 
to imply that it is not more legitimate to acribe uni- 
versal values to the objectives of the working class 
than to endow a particular (Aryan) race with divine 
significance. Nevertheless, in each case the individual 
rescues life from meaninglessness by attachment and 
religious loyalty to a partial human community. The 
religious significance of this type of optimism is clearly 
revealed in a recent article by Rebecca Pitts in The 
New Masses in which it is declared: ““The loss of re- 
ligious faith is good only if we can put in its place a 
faith in life so real and driving that it endows men’s 
acts with an equal validity. . . . Of course there is 
only one solution—the solution which the bourgeoisie 
rejects as worse than the total annihilation of modern 
society. . Men become sincere and incorruptible 
as they identify their aims with those of the working- 
class as a whole.” This is a new kind of patriotism, 
and one may well believe that it has possibilities which 
the older patriotic loyalties lacked. It will contribute 
more to the destruetion of an unjust social system and 
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the building of a new one than the loyalties which 
express themselves in futile conflicts between various 
races and nations. But it is not free of the demonic 
pretensions which express themselves whenever a 
partial human value is given absolute significance 
by religious emotion. If it should be finally proved, 
as well it may, that the working class is an important 
but not a sole instrument of a new society, the op- 
timism of those whose whole universe of meaning is 
contained in the life of .one class will degenerate into 
pessimism again. 

Perhaps more important than the -primitivism of 
Marxian religion is its secularized naturalism. Its 
high ideals of a just society will be completely realized 
in history. It does not see that the highest ideals of 
justice, love and brotherhood are concepts of the 
human spirit when spirit completely transcends the 
infirmities of the flesh and the frustrations of history. 
They must be approximated but they will never be 
fully realized. Marxism is, in short, another form of 
utopianism. We have had utopian solutions to the 
problem of pessimism throughout history. They 
point to a future when the chaos of the world will be 
overcome and life will become a complete harmony 
and a fulfilled meaning. They save optimism not by 
faith but by hope. Life is not regarded as meaningful 
as it exists, with all its sad disappointments; but sig- 
nificance is imparted to it by what it will be. 

There is an element of truth in this utopianism, 
as there is truth in every sober hope. Some of the 
chaos of human existence can be overcome. It is 
possible to have a society in which there will be se- 
curity for everyone rather than insecurity for the 
many. No doubt the proper education and experience 
can reduce human egoism and can beguile it into less 
socially harmful expressions. But this kingdom of 
God upon earth where everyone will give according to 
his ability and take according to his need, this anar- 
chistic millennium of communist dreams, what is that 
but a confused naturalistic version of a religious hope? 
The optimism which is based upon it may outlast one 
five-year plan and possibly two or three. But after 
many five-year plans have come and gone and it is 
discovered that strong men still tend to exploit the 
weak, and that shrewd men still take advantage of the 
simple, and that no society can guarantee the satis- 
faction of all legitimate desires, and that no social 
arrangement is proof against the misery which we 
bring upon each other by our sin, what will become of 
this optimism? We might have a society in which 
greed is practically abolished, and yet men would 
suffer from injustice in such a society, as, for instance, 
some monks suffered from the cruel chicane of their 
abbots in the monasteries of the Middle Ages. 

An optimism which depends upon the hope of the 
complete realization of our highest ideals in history is 
bound to suffer ultimate disillusionment. AIl such 
optimistic illusions have resulted in such a fate 
throughout history. Always there comes a period 
when scoffers will arise to say, ‘Since the fathers have 
fallen asleep, all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of creation”’ (2 Peter 3 : 4). The beauty 

and meaning of human life is partially revealed in 
ideals and aspirations which transcend all possibilities 
of achievement in history. They may be approxi- 


.and Job confesses contritely, “I have uttered thdlh 


mated and each approximation may lead to furf| 
visions. But the hope of their complete fulfillng 
arises from a confusion of spirit and nature, anlj 
failure to realize that life in each moment of hist 
moves not only forward but upward, and that the | 
tical movement must be expressed no matter how} 
the horizontal movement on the plane of histor? 
carried. Marxism may represent a more reali 
politics than eighteenth-century democratic id 
ism. But asa religion it will end just where the la 
ended. Its optimism will ultimately sink into despjj 
The optimism of historic Judaism and of class} 
Christianity (except where the latter has been vitia! 
by a too thorough dualism) is much more robust 
satisfying than the modern substitutes which hil 
run their course. While modern optimism was int 
prime it could sneer at the pessimism of historic 
ligion because the illusions of the former prevente} 
from recognizing the tragic realities of life and hist 
which the latter had incorporated into its univers# 
meaning. Now that these illusions have been | 
pelled, it is possible to recognize again that histi} 
religion has a note of provisional pessimism in its | 
timism, for the simple reason that it takes cognize | 
of more of the facts of human existence. | 
The view of life and the world in classical} 
ligion of the Jewish and Christian tradition ca i 
stated in rough outline, though it is impossible in si} 
an outline to do justice to the differences and con il 
dictions which have appeared in the long historyh 
Jewish and Christian thought. In this view hur} 
life is meaningful even though its existence in a wal 
of nature, which is not completely sympathetic to ! 
human enterprise, is not fully explained. The wath 


of nature is not completely interpreted in terms 
human values or ideals, as in naive naturalism, n | 


i 
Il 


it simply a dark abyss or a “trampling march of | 
conscious power’ which man defies and against w 

he rebels. Man and nature are reconciled by faith ij 
center and source of meaning which transcends bilh: 
man and nature. It is not assumed that God’s qifh 


| 
poses can be fully measured by any measuring a 


human ideals. In one of the greatest books of religi 
poetry, the book of Job, man questions the justicdh 
God in terms of human standards, but is fini 
overwhelmed by the majesty and mystery of existe 


understood not; things too wonderful for me whidth 
knew not-—wherefore I abhor myself and repent 
dust and ashes.” Something of that idea, 2. ¢., tif 
the world is intensely meaningful, even though Wf: 
meaning transcends human comprehension, runsHt 


ott 


ui 
I, 


in the mythos of a creator God, is, though clothed} 
mystery, not the God of deism. His purposes |}f 
relevant and related to the human enterprise, and |} 
highest human virtues give us some glimpses of |} 
purposes. He is a God of justice and love. His mf 


fF is no more certain than his moral perfection. 
i difficulty of bringing God’s omnipotence into 
pistent relation with his goodness has engaged all 
s of religious thought. But the most adequate 
json solves its problems in paradoxes rather than 


mes of consistency, and has never wavered in be- 
ing that God is both the ground of our existence 
} the ultimate pinnacle of perfection toward which 
itence tends. Therefore, the highest human excel- 
#ies are clues to the character of God. 

j Faith in a moral perfection which transcends hu- 
(. perfection is the basis of the note of contrition 
jl great religion. Man does not feel himself an 
aged innocent in the evil world. Indeed, he ac- 
s some of the evil which befalls him in the world as 
ist punishment for his sin. While traditional re- 
)n usually overstates the case at this point and 
res human sin responsible for all the imperfections 
jature, it remains true nevertheless that this insight 
ally brings a good deal of what might be regarded 
jaaos into the universe of meaning. It can be seen 
W love is the law of life, even when people do not live 
the law of love. When that law is broken the con- 
hences are death and destruction. For the re- 
jus man the tortures and agonies through which 
§ generation is going and through which other 
erations will probably go, represent the inevitable 
iment upon a civilization which violated the law 
trotherhood and has destroyed itself by these viola- 
Chaos and death may suggest meaninglessness 
he proud man, but to the contrite man they are 
@lations of the consequences of human sin; and if 
* cannot be completely comprehended in those 
is they may still be regarded as a part of the 
Wing of life which has not been fully disclosed to 
They may thus be accepted with gratitude, and 
believer is able to say, “‘The Lord hath given, the 
$1 hath taken away, praised be the name of the 
,’ or, in the words of Francis of Assisi, ‘Praised 
ay Lord for our sister the death of the body from 
2h no man escapeth.”’ 

6 To believe in a meaningful existence which has its 
‘er and source beyond itself makes it possible to 
verve moral vitality, because the world as it exists 
nt regarded as perfect even though it is meaningful. 
aic thought has always had greater ethical vigor 
that of the Greeks; and Christian thought, where 
us been most vital ethically, has borrowed heavily 
n Jewish thought. Purely rationalistic interpre- 
‘ons of life and existence easily make one of two 
lakes. They either result in idealistic or panthe- 
sanctifications of historic reality, in which the 
is appreciated too uncritically to allow for a 
jest against its imperfections, or they degenerate in- 
jualisms, in which the world of concrete reality is 
vated to the realm of the unredeemed and unre- 
f In the best Jewish-Christian thought, 
*h conceives of God as both the creator and the 
re of the world, evil must be overcome even while 
recognized that evil is part of the inevitable mys- 
| of existence. There is no disposition to declare 
| all ‘partial evil is universal good.’ In fact there 
iways a devil in classical religious mythology, and 
Jevil isa symbol of the belief that evil isregarded as 
cetual rebellion against God. Of course this realism 


Ga 
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is always balanced by an ultimate optimism, because 
it is never believed that the devil can seriously threaten 
the rule of God. 

There have been times when Christian orthodoxy 
was too dualistic and pessimistic to take the moral 
and social tasks of society seriously. Against its com- 
plete pessimism the thought of the eighteenth century 
and of modernity in general was a necessary corrective. 
But it must never be forgotten that the pessimism 
against which modernity rebelled was but a corrup- 
tion of a world view which was critical of the moral 
achievements of historic man because it viewed them 
from a high perspective. Only in a religion in which 
there is a true sense of transcendence can we find the 
resource to convict every historical achievement of 
incompleteness, and to prevent the sanctification of 
the relative values of any age or any era. 

The qualified optimism of an adequate religion 
will never satisfy the immature minds who have found 
some superficial harmony in the world in which the 
evils and threats to meaning are not taken into ac- 
count. Nor will it satisfy those who think that every 
ill from which man suffers can be eliminated in some 
proximate future. It will nerve men to exhaust all 
their resources in building a better world, in overcom- 
ing human strife, in mitigating the fury of man’s in- 
justice to man, and in establishing a society in which 
some minimal security for all can be achieved. But 
in an adequate religion there will be a recognition of 
the fact that nothing accomplished along the horizon- 
tal line of history can eliminate the depth of life which 
is revealed at every point of history. Let man stand 
at any point in history, even in a society which has 
realized his present dreams of justice, and if he sur- 
veys the human problem profoundly he will see that 
every perfection which he has achieved points beyond 
itself to a greater perfection, and that this greater per- 
fection throws light upon his sins and imperfections. 
He will feel in that tension between what is and what 
ought to be the very glory of life, and will come to 
know that the perfection which eludes him is not only 
a human possibility and impossibility, but a divine fact. 

“‘Religion,”’ declares Whitehead, “‘is a vision of 
something which stands beyond, behind and within 
the passing flux of things, something which is real and 
yet waiting to be realized; something which is a remote 
possibility and yet the greatest of present facts; some- 
thing that gives meaning to all that passes and yet 
eludes apprehension; something whose possession is 
the final good and yet is beyond all reach; something 
which is the ultimate ideal and yet the hopeless quest.” 
These paradoxes are in the spirit of great religion. 
The mystery of life is comprehended in meaning, 
though no human statement of the meaning can fully 
resolve the mystery. The tragedy of life is recognized, 
but faith prevents tragedy from being pure tragedy. 
Perplexity remains, but there is no perplexity unto de- 
spair. Evil is neither accepted as inevitable nor re- 
garded as a proof of the meaninglessness of life. 
Gratitude and contrition are mingled, which means 
that life is both appreciated and challenged. To such 
faith the generations are bound to return after they 
have pursued the mirages in the desert to which they 
are tempted from time to time by the illusions of par- 
ticular eras. 
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THE BOURBONS LEFT DESCENDANTS 


T last even the irrepressible moral idealist is 
forced to admit that the peoples of the world 
learned nothing from the last war, except pos- 

sibly some military technology which they will put to 
use in the next conflict. The League of Nations repre- 
sented a superficial effort to organize the world for 
peace—superficial because it did not remove the seeds 
of war, because it left untouched the political and eco- 
nomic institutions which make war inevitable, because, 
in short, it did not involve the social reconstruction 
required for international amity. Even such a rela- 
tively simple and minor factor as armament manu- 
facturing was left on its old vicious basis and allowed 
to follow its unregenerate course. 

By now it should be plain that the moral verdict 
upon the 1929-? depression must be about the same as 
that upon the “first world war.’”’ The anecdote about 
the church announcement states the case wittily: 
“The Reverend Dr. Holcombe will preach on the 
question, ‘What are we learning from this depression?’ 
and the choir will sing ‘Search me, O God.’”’ Just as 
the world got the League asa result of the war, so 
have the American people gotten the N. R. A. and a 
few new bills; and just as the League failed to touch 
the fundamental problem of social reconstruction, so 
has the “new deal” embodied an innocuous reformism 
—even this brought to an untimely death by the 
sudden recuperation of the tories. Corresponding to 
the unembodied wraith of the Kellogg Pact we have 
the unembodied spirit of Mr. Roosevelt’s noble pro- 
nouncements: 


The measure of success of the new program will de- 
pend entirely upon the degree to which the American 
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a | 
people are willing to substitute a broad, unselfish, co- |} 
operative outlook for the mere monetary, selfish out- i 
look that has prevailed. i 
This is not said in criticism of Mr. Roosevelt, i 

in criticism of us all. If his philosophy can be callf) 

inadequate—and we think it can be—nevertheless |} 
could not have done a great deal more if he had trig) 

People get the kind of government they deserve, a i 

the American people deserve to muddle along with} 

few minor changes. We have not prepared oursely 
to do anything but muddle along the beaten paths} 
to slip into fascism. We have responded to the er 
with nothing but our old habits. We have looked fe 
ward to nothing but another era of “prosperity 
hoping that luck would make it a longer-than-nor rm 
period with the most glaring evils of the 1920’s abser{ 

A few of us, like our President in his most pioneer 

moods, have talked about eliminating the profit-m 

tive and about unselfishness, cooperation, ser id 

but none of us has dared to think about the em 


5 
bodiment of these ideals in concrete social instit 
tions. 


| | 
At the bottom of it all is our failure to see th \) 
modern civilization has disintegrated because it bit 
tried to departmentalize life, has thought of society 
atomic terms. It is impossible either to conceive #} 
or to achieve a new civilization which will cherish alll 
realize high moral values without thinking in termi 
of an organic society. Politics, economics, ethi 
religion, education, recreation, need to be concei 
and to function organically, not as separate soe 
compartments each with its own aims and standard 
Yet this is not the crux of the matter. For fascis, 
brings to fragmentary modern civilization somethin 
this organic conception and reality. Fascism, hoy 
ever, organizes society about values and aims whiflh 
have been tried and found wanting. If we are} 
achieve spiritual progress, the new organic socief 
must be seen and made to function around a center 
the highest moral aims and values. if 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner. |i 


* * 


| 
| 
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THOUGHT AND ACTION 


O doubt considerable satisfaction is experience} 
by the person who can think and who does dik 
Of all the arts of which the human being is ea 
able, thinking is one of the greatest. Joys unknown | 
others are possessed by those whose mental proces 
are orderly and penetrating. Moreover, there i 
valid sense in which it can be said that thinking is g 
for its own sake. Logical analysis of facts and syfp, 
thesizing those facts so that they have significance i ' 
us is a great achievement. Such procedure tends i 
eliminate wishful thinking, which is a modern socHh 
bane. Furthermore, the substance of our thinkin 
important. The materials on which we reflect are 
least as important as the reflection itself. Not all si 
ject-matter challenges the thought-process equi 
well. 
More important still is the purpose of think 
To put one’s “mental teeth’? into any kind of | 
tellectual raw beef” in order to make the brain-st}! 
function is not enough. Some of our theological fath#t | 
sharpened their wits on the grindstone of ideas whi 


") 


Yet they were thought- 
yand logical. In terms of their logic alone the ab- 
jctions which engaged their attention greatly de- 
yped their reasoning powers. The popularizers of 
ir ideas frequently moved whole masses to emo- 
yal experiences which can, appropriately, be called 
jon. 

) This gives us our cue. The prime object of 
| ight is to secure appropriate action. Nor must we 
ponfined as to what action consists of. Sometimes 
thought itself is sufficient action for the individual. 
vever, we are now in a crisis in civilization when 
Jecomes imperative for thought to fructify in an 
gropriate activity sufficient to meet modern needs. 
f cannot wait generations for a thought to ger- 
ate. There is much psychological significance in 
fold theological hymn of “‘too late, too late, will be 
ycry.” The solution is certainly not any kind of 
jon just because something must be done. In- 
j1,it is at this point we see the relation of thought to 
ji. Our civilization has been moved more by its 
4ngs than by its thinking. We must now think on 


i 
terete matters with a view to securing such action 
hall rehabilitate our entire civilization—but most 


lits politics and economics. 


Ernest Caldecott. 


* *k 


TOO MANY OLD MAIDS 


)OO many teachers, superintendents, and com- 
' mittees of religious education in our church 
2 schools are old maids. The term is used not in 
Wsense of defining matrimonial disappointments or 
ices, but rather for describing an attitude of mind. 
| maids can be of either sex, married or single. 
}.catures, either in pictures or words, have brought 
oll of us certain connotations regarding their habits 
Jhind and action. These same annoying habits in 
Jant form may be seen in the curriculum, the teach- 
and general conduct of many a church school. 
) Forty hours a year—one hour a week for forty 
4<s—constitute the total time available for the 
i< of the church school. In that time we must 
ih information, foster lasting appreciations, and 
fivate the growth of abiding religious convictions. 
jse challenging tasks demand a curriculum of stimu- 
ig content and teachers of unquestioned merit. 
aids cannot qualify. 
| Those who will teach, do. Those who ought to 
, too often do not. Some clever investigator 
d ido an invaluable research in methods of securing 
yerly qualified teachers and reporting the reasons 
i so many likely possibilities refuse the opportuni- 
loffered for teaching. We know some people are 
ish and will not give of their time, and that others 
inadequate to handle the responsibilities entailed. 
suspect, however, that many are appalled at the 
neness of the objectives of religious education in 
denomination, the confusion in definite grade 
ement of methods and materials, and the lack of 
fecution of a vigorous policy of any kind in our 
Ich-school teaching. 
! It is indeed a most hopeful sign that the directors 
1e American Unitarian Association have planned a 
set for the Department of Religious Education 
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that will allow the appointment of a director, and a 
survey of curriculum needs. We hope that the budget 
is liberal enough to guarantee the employment of the 
best man available in the field. Unless such a man is 
secured, the directors will lay themselves open to war- 
ranted criticism. ‘To this new leader we will look for 
an enthusiasm that is contagious and a program of 
education that will take us toward clear-cut objectives 
that are attainable and worth while. In Miss Taft 
he will find a loyal, devoted, practical and efficient 
coworker. We see ahead unrealized possibilities. 
The appellation, old maids, let us lose along the way 
to the realization of an ideal. 
W. Linwood Chase. 


THE CHALLENGE OF STAR ISLAND 


ITH the recurrence of warmer weather our 
thoughts naturally turn again to the unique 
enterprise which we are carrying on at Star 

Island. When we consider how the Shoals meetings 
have been maintained and developed over the years 
since 1897, when our good friend, Thomas H. Elliott, 
gathered the first summer conference there, without 
the direct official financial aid or guidance of any of 
our denominational agencies, we are led to wonder that 
such an activity with no appreciable endowment or 
institutional financial backing could have survived 
the vicissitudes of those many seasons, and, what is 
more, that during all that time it should have been 
kept true to the highest ideals of Unitarian thought. 
Had it not been for the devoted and unrelenting sup- 
port of certain individuals, churches and Alliance 
branches, we should probably have lost ’ere now one of 
the most picturesque and worth-while undertakings 
upon which we have ever embarked. 

The ery nowadays on every hand is for construc- 
tive suggestion and action. Here is an important fea- 
ture of our work which has through its own particular 
merit enlisted the loyalty and allegiance of thousands 
of our people; and many of our fellowship who have 
not as yet partaken of the appetizing spirituality of 
Star Island will in every year to come, if history re- 
peats itself, join the present throng of ardent Shoalers. 
Here we have a physical setting as inspiring as it is 
unusual: nature untamed except for modest but 
comfortable housing facilities, situated well away from 
the distractions of society, and with a historic meeting- 
house, the mere atmosphere of which causes the spirit 
to expand and to be enriched. The geographical 
aloofness of this spot tends only to increase the sense 
of proximity to some Divine Power in the universe. 

Here, indeed, is an undertaking which should 
come before the scrutinizing gaze of the recently 
authorized Commission of Appraisal. Here is an 
institution which is above even a whispered suspicion 
of unprofitable expenditure of the meager funds which 
come intoits hands. Here isa tremendous opportunity 
for the development and re-creation of the bodies and 
minds, and especially the souls, of human beings. As 
such it should arouse the hearty response of that 
Commission, and its determination to promote pub- 
licly the standing of such an enterprise, and thereby 
to enlarge its opportunity for good works. 

Charles S. Bolster. 


“Religion Has a Power and Enchantment”’ 
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Annual Meeting of the General 


The programs at both annual sessions of 
the General Alliance May 23 in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Masgs., attested the wise 
discrimination of the program committee. 
The principal addresses of the day, by Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin of Phildelphia, Pa., on 
“Hold fast that which is good,” and by 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, 
N. Y., on “Unitarianism Discovers lts 
Soul,” complemented each other well. 
Brief greetings from the Independent 
Church of the Philippines voiced by Arch- 
bishop Gregorio Aglipay and interpreted 
by Bishop Isebelo de los Reyes, gave vivid 
testimony that liberal-minded men and 
women the world around are thinking 
along similar lines. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, presided at the meetings 
and conducted the opening service in the 
morning, and Rey. Dana Mel. Greeley of 
Concord, N. H., led the devotionals in the 
afternoon. William E. Zeuch, organist at 
the First Church in Boston, Mass., again 
presided at the organ. With the assistance 
of a chorus of mixed voices from his church, 
Mr. Zeuch contributed a delightful period 
of special music preliminary to the after- 
noon address. On the platform in the 
afternoon were two youthful presidents of 
Junior Alliance groups, Audrey Fitzgerald 
of Channing Church, Newton, Mass., 
and Barbara B. Hall of Roslindale, Mass. 
A delegation of girls from the latter group 
occupied front seats in the auditorium. 

Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond, finance 
chairman, gave a brief survey of the plans 
of the religious-education and library com- 
mittees, which are conditioned by the 
appropriations they receive through the 
budget. A collection taken, amounting to 
$331.60, will be divided between these two 
committees, with three-fourths going to 
develop the religious-education work. 

The credential committee, Mrs. John W. 
Root chairman, reported 440 representa- 
tives from 174 branches in the United 
States and four in Canada. Seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia were 
represented. 

Rey. Karel Haspl of Czechoslovakia 
brought greetings from Dr. and Mrs. Nor- 
bert F. Capek. Mrs. Charles E. St. John 
read greetings from Dr. Gabriel Csiki at 
Budapest, and on her motion cordial 
greetings were voted to liberal groups 
throughout the world. Greetings were 
also received from, and voted to, the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts. 

Difficulties serve as a challenge to Al- 
liance women, Miss Bertha Langmaid 
stated in her report as secretary. Perhaps 
never before have so many branches func- 
tioned without a church or minister. 


Jessie E. Donahue 


Approximately 3,500 persons have visited 
headquarters. Several resignations were 
received during the year: Mrs. Philip W. 
Clapp, New England vice-president; Mrs. 
John F. Oeschner of New Orleans, La., 
vice-president of the Southern states west; 
Mrs. Edmund C. Mower of Vermont; 
Mrs. Charles F. Cook of New Hampshire; 
Mrs. Frank S. Elliott and Mrs. Ellis 
GUford, Massachusetts; Mrs. Robert H. 
Schacht, program-committee chairman; 
Mrs. Frank S. Elliott, social-service com- 
mittee chairman. Mrs. Arthur G. Rob- 
bins has served as acting chairman of 
social service, and the following have been 
elected to fill the other vacancies: Mrs. 
Harry W. Hall of Braintree, Mass., and 
Mrs. Clarence C. Henson of New Orleans, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. William B. Daniell 
of Franklin, N. H., Mrs. John W. Root of 
Taunton, Mass., and Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
Arlington, Mass., directors; Mrs. Richard 
Y. FitzGerald, Jamaica Plain, Mass., pro- 
gram chairman. 

Miss Langmaid reported seven new jun- 
ior groups; 744 fellowship members kept 
in touch with church and Alliance, and 
evening Alliance groups numbering thirty- 
six, with a total of 1,070 members. More 
than 1,000 books were borrowed from the 
circulating library of 2,500 volumes. 
Miss Langmaid’s report in full, like 
those of other officers and committees, 
will be embodied in the next Alliance 
Manual. 

Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, reported 
an improved financial condition but re- 
gretted a decrease in membership, although 
123 branches show an increase, which in- 
cludes many younger women. Not in a 
single instance has the budget been over- 
drawn, yet the work has not suffered. 
Every appeal was filled, and several were 
oversubscribed. 

Through his interpreter, Archbishop 
Aglipay infurmed the Alliance audience 
of the status of women in the Philippine 
Independent Church and in the community 
at large. 

hile the large audience stood, Mrs. 
Roderick Stebbins read the In Memoriam 
list for the past year, which includes the 
following names: Mrs. Karl Adams, Boston, 
Mrs. Emma F. Backup, Montpelier, Vt., 
Mrs. Charles H. Barney, Newton, Mrs. 
George J. Bennett, Keene, N. H., Mrs. 
Abraham Byfield, Newton, Mrs. S. C. 
Campbell, Watertown, Mass., Mrs. Fan- 
nie P. R. Colby, Billerica, Mass., Mrs. 
Dora E. Cushman, Brighton, Mass., Mrs. 
Sarah Olive Lowell Downes, Boston 
Mrs. William L. W. Field, Milton, Mass., 
Mrs. Mary E. Fitch, West Roxbury, Mase. 
Mrs. Susan M. Gibbs, Leicester, Mass., 
Mrs. Hattie Wilson Griswold, Hartford: 


Alliance 


Conn., Mrs. Isabella Hardon, Ne ! 
Mass., Mrs. Katherine Inglis, Los Angff 
Calif.. Mrs. Betsey Plimpton Ken} 
Brookline, Mass., Mrs. Martha Stimj | 
Keyes, Springacld, Mass., Miss En 
Frances Martin, Brighton, Miss Agned 
Odell, Franklin, N. H., Mrs. Lucie} 
Odell, Franklin, N. H., Mrs. Johnif 
Phillips, Sharon, Mass., Mrs. A. Mi 
Pierce, New Bedford, Mass., Mrs. } 
EB. Porritt, Wilton, N. H., Mass 
Horton Pushaw, Canton, Mass., 
Abby Fox Rooney, Los Angeles, C 
Mrs. Caroline Knowles Start, Bille 
Mass., Mrs. James P. Tolman, West 4 
ton, Mass., Mrs. Lottie Towns, Wine} 
don, Mass., Mrs. Ella A. Woodhg 
Los Angeles, Calif. | 

In Mrs. Rees’s characteristic report 
president she urged the members to tri} 
make their church fascinating for the 
different and the disillusioned, a sugges 
made to her by a parish minister. 

“We spend the major part of our ! 
in other walks of life trying to be fascij 
ing, attractive, desirable,’’ she said, 
here is a necessary element of a rich | 
but often so stupidly and carelessly 
pared and served that only a dyed-in fh 
wool saint could hanker for it, and eveq}, 
might balk in time. Charm is the key# 
of business, which is always on the ¢ 
to manufacture fascination for the di} 
monplace. li 

“There is always grave danger when ft 
starts out to be fascinating. There id} 
gain for the church nor humanity iff 
capture, for a brief time and by tri} 
means, the passing interest of those | 
flock to the new or sensational. — | 
throng out for entertainment is not} tl. 
best of church-building material. Tolk, 
tempt rivalry with the radio, the moyjit 
picture house, or the lecture platform, H 
trite trick and stupid. The church has 
best in drama and music at its commar} 
it is supreme in its own field, and it is 
its own field that we must infuse the “C 
Hither Spirit’? which is real fascinat i 
Two great assets we have: humanii 
universal need for what the church | 
give, and the widespread craving for | 
water of life which can put fresh ze | 

i 


living into us.’ I 
The suggestion is made that the \ 
assume all financial obligation, an 
women be freed for that understan#l 
finesse which means so much to the | 
a church, so that the Marthas may 
time to be Marys. “The bare thoughtiif 
relief. At present we spend many ol ) 
waking hours in irying to make ourm cf | 
first and then trying to make our m 
last; but Martha and Mary must not dd i | 
Peter and Paul until they are used to} 


| 
tI 


i 


it 
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) system, which deserves a trial,’’ Mrs. 
fs said. 

}Ne must infuse into liberalism more 
‘ligious life, something of power and a 
h of glory. The touch of glory is our 
jtest lack. At present our church is 
#much occupied with its machinery; 
| religion is drab—-the worst possible 
#r—even gray is better, that has sun- 
(; filtering through, but the glory is 
Bt it needs. Life itself for many people 
}become drab for one reason or another 
jr some it has always been so. They 
i! something to illumine dark places; no 
i mulation of fact and philosophy will 
:. We need the fire of a John Wesley, 
jm unbelievers did not dare to hear, so 
}agious was his enthusiasm. 

{zeligion has a power and enchantment 
dh has lived through ages of attack and 
Hecution and, worse still, of ridicule and 
Wierence. It is an enchantment which 
/survived even the self-interest and 
‘id complacency of alleged friends. 
jihave spent too much time providing 
“ches for cripples. There would be 
yr cripples to need crutches if we 
8sched away on our legitimate busi- 


a” 
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nN referring to the establishment of the 
# Church Fellowship, Mrs. Rees said: 
fis does not mean that the millennium 
arrived, and you must not be dis- 
S-aged if it is not here tomorrow. In 
}, denominations special loyalties have 
jloped over a long period of years. 
hy cannot be lightly set aside. A 
jent adjustment is necessary. In this 
2, as in all else, the slow way is the sure 
'. It is in working together for some 
mon cause that our true union will be 
ymplished. Great friendliness and ap- 
wiation mark the association of the 
nen’s organizations.” 

peaking on ‘‘Hold fast that which is 
,’ Dr. Frederick R. Griffin stated 
§; religion at its best is paradoxical. 
fis the most conservative and yet the 
t progressive of forces. It clings 
iciously to the past yet reaches out into 
‘future. Its hymns are lyrics both of 
nory and hope. It looks backward and 
yard. But religion at its best is always 
etive and discriminating. To hold 
‘is difficult, but any real progress must 
on the basis of what already has been. 
ding must be on the foundation of the 
t. Dr. Griffin showed how the day of 
los may prove to be the most beneficent 
days. Because the Reformation was 
| discriminating, there was lost the 
)ptive religious architecture, the music 
' pageantry, the symbolism of the ages, 
the sense of faith that clustered about 
-church—values which might have been 
tserved. 

very basic institution today is a center 
Hdoubt and unrest. In this Unitarians 
) concerned. Through all their history 
»dom has been their distinctive charac- 
istic, yet freedom is everywhere threat- 


id today. There are the courses of con- 


| 
| Pe 
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formity and open rebellion, between which 
is a third way which gives a man the right 
and privilege to set forth his own convic- 
tion. When they are bound with the three- 
fold bond of sincerity, intelligence, and 
good will, they can preserve the highest 
unity of all—that of freedom within the 
church. Salvation by character has been 
distinctive of free Christianity. This is 
still good, but it is threatened. Freedom 
and character as distinctive features of 
liberalism depend upon one’s faith in man, 
and in the dignity of human nature. It 
requires no virtue or courage to have faith 
in days of achievement, virtue, and success. 
Now is the time to reaffirm one’s faith in 
man, when he has peen behaving badly. 
Then the future can look back upon these 
days as days of great beginnings, and as 
beneficent days of progress. 

The audience unanimously asked that 
Dr. Griffin’s address be printed. 

Mr. Argow considers all previous re- 
ligious revolutions insignificant in com- 
parison with the present. Hitherto they 
have been intellectual and so concerned 
with dogma, but this one is moral. The 
purpose and meaning of life individually 
and collectively is man’s chief concern 
now. Mr. Argow traced the history of 
Tsrael with its ups and downs, showing the 
alternating of the flame of the missionary 
consciousness and the dimming of that 
light, up to Jesus and his disciples. Mr. 
Argow believes that a new Calvinism has 
settled down upon people today which is 
more paralyzing than the old. Man feels 
in the clutches of a God who has no interest 
in him. Once he feared God, but now he 
fears unmoral physical forces over which 
he has no control. The purpose should be 
to rekindle in men’s souls the passion of 
enthusiasm and the joy of a living dynamic 
faith. 

Conferences of Alliance central com- 
mittees were held daily throughout the 
week, with a final session for Alliance 
presidents Friday morning, at which the 
first hour was given up to round-table ses- 
sions at which the various committee chair- 
men presided. 

The Alliance singers of Roslindale, Mass., 
were heard at the Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, of which Mrs. Harry A. Stevens 
was in charge. The achievements in each 
line of work were reported—the libraries, 
the growing home-study department, the 
distribution of Bibles, the packages of 
quilt and sewing materials, the holiday 
boxes and the quantities of cards and clip- 
pings sent out. Together they make a 
dramatic record of helpfulness. 

Rey. Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, 
Mass., spoke at the Post Office Mission 
meeting, referring to the history of the 
work from the days of Sallie Ellis in Cin- 
cinnati. He would have three ideas carried 
into the Post Office Mission endeavor—in- 
spiration, faith and cooperation with God. 
Correspondents, the chairman stated, have 
numbered 4,024. Other statistics include: 
Pamphlets sent, 158,326; letters, 5,623 
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church-door pamphlets 65,181. Privately 
printed sermons were asked for, to number 
as many as 1,000 copies of each. 

The college-centers conference was ad- 
dressed by Miss Sara Comins, chairman, 
Mrs. William Stanley Parker, who told of 
the work in the First Church in Boston, 
and Rev. Robert P. Doremus, who dis- 
cussed specific problems invident upon stu- 
dent work. These, in a word, are to get and 
keep the student interested, and to provide 
something in which he may be interested. 

Mrs. Charles E. St. John conducted an 
interesting International Work session, 
addressed by Rev. Karel Haspl of Prague, 
who described the work of Dr. and Mrs. 
Norbert F. Capek and of Mrs. Haspl and 
himself. The development of work among 
juniors there is promising, and the groups 
are increasing in number. If they had the 
necessary funds a hundred groups could be 
organized, Mr. Haspl said. 

Rev. Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel 
described the impressions which remain 
most vivid about his visit in 1922 to 
Transylvania. Any group, he said, strong 
in the international mind is well up in the 
van of liberalism today. Miss Honor M. 
Roscoe and Arthur D. Humphreys of En- 
gland and R. Boeke of Holland spoke 
informally. 

Great interest in the work appropriate 
for the local religious-education commit- 
tee was indicated by the discussion in the 
conference on that subject. Information 
was asked and given upon the best books 
dealing with child psychology, the parent 
and the child’s approach to religion, and 
to things in general. Conferences were 
also held by the Friendly Links and Fel- 
lowship committees and an interesting 
supper meeting of Evening Alliance dele- 
gates was held. 


cr 


PILGRIMAGE TO SENEXET 


Sixty passengers took part in an auto- 
mobile pilgrimage to the retreat house at 
Senexet Pines, Putnam, Conn., on Thurs- 
day, May 24. Guests included those from 
California and Canada, as well as a large 
number from New England, New York and 
New Jersey. After dinner, William Roger 
Greeley spoke of the retreat project and 
answered questions. ‘Thy Brother,” a 
hymn by Rev. Theodore C. Williams, was 
sung by the delegates. An impressive 
service was conducted in the chapel by 
Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS 


All friends of Proctor Academy are in- 
vited to attend the Baccalaureate Service 
June 10 at 5 p. m. in the Unitarian Church, 
Andover, N.H. On June 11 at 11 a.m. in 
the Unitarian Church the graduation exer- 
cises will be held. The speaker will be 
Hon. Sanford Bates of Washington, D. C. 
Diplomas will be awarded by Philip P. 
Sharples of Cambridge, Mass., chairman 
of the board of trustees. Admission is by 
ticket. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Those who bring sunshine 
into the lives of others, 
cannot keep it from 
themselves. 


J. M. Barrie. 


A. U. A. Directors 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Thursday, May 24. 

At the opening of the meeting, Dr. Cor- 
nish extended a word of welcome to the 
nine new members of the Bourd. 

The president nominated the following 
Directors to serve as the Executive Com- 
mittee for the new year, and they were 
duly elected by the Board: Percy W. Gard- 
ner, Augustus J. Boyden, Parker E. 
Marean, C. O. Richardson, Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees, Dr. Charles R. Joy, Herbert C. 
Parsons. 

The usual standing committees were 
named and elected. 

The following nominating committee for 
1934-35 was appointed: William C. Craw- 
ford, Boston, chairman; Arthur Shrigley, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Frank E. Smith, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Dana MclL. Greeley, 
Concord, N. H.; Emmet L. Richardson, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Joel Metcalf, 
Portland, Me. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin and Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter were named to serve as our 
representatives on the Friends Service 
Committee. 

Nominated by the president, the Board 
appointed the departmental secretaries, 
and other appointive officers, for the en- 
suing year: 

Executive Secretary: George G. Davis. 

Secretary of Department of Social Re- 
lations: Robert C. Dexter. 

Acting Secretary of Department of Re- 
ligious Education: Miss Gertrude H. Taft. 

Publications Director: W. Forbes Rob- 
ertson. 

Secretary of Sustentation Fund Com- 
mittee: Dr. James C. Duncan. 

Secretary of Committee on Recruiting of 
the Ministry: Rey. Fred R. Lewis. 

Editor of Wayside-Community Pulpit: 
Dr. Charles R. Joy. 

The treasurer presented his financial 
statement for the month of April. The 
budget as recommended to the new Board 
by the outgoing Board was adopted, with 
an additiona! appropriation of $1,500. The 
revised budget figure is $186,400. 

By the direction of the resolution passed 
at the annual meeting creating a Com- 
mission on Appraisal, $1,000 was appro- 
priated to initiate the work of the Com- 


mission, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected to represent 
the Association on the nominating commit- 
tee to select the members of the Commis- 
sion, the officers of the Association neither 
voting nor participating in the discussion. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whi 
receive the support of Unitarians ; 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


| Isles of Shoals -:-  -:- 
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UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAG 


| 25 Beacon St., 


Hi 
| John Eliot Square, Roxbury. | p 


The Meadville | 
Theological Schoa 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministrygl 
today. Association with the i 
versity of Chicago adds to 
School’s own curriculum a wi 
variety of subjects. For infon 
tion address : 


| 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. 

| 

| 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 
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FIVE FACTS ABOUT LEAGUE Whi 


| 
July 7 tai} 
| 
Daily conferences on methods of church-sch ll 
ministration and teaching, led by Rev. Lyme 
Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., Miss Frances W } 
Detroit, Mich., and Mrs. David Hall of ¥ el 
Hills, Mass. (In addition to group projec 
viously announced.) For full information add 4 


tf 


a 
i 
1 i 
CAPitol 7 
? Ih 
GARDEN PARTY} 
Benefit of Norfolk House Centre, i 
of the Misses Hersey, 315 Walnut A Hl 
Roxbury, Tuesdzy, June 12, 3 to 7p 
(June 13 if weather isinclement.) Tiel 
75 cents, at Norfolk House Centre 


Boston 


and Dr. John H. Lathrop of 


The Board approved the payment of 


$750 from the income of the Billings Lec- 
tureship Fund to the Joint Student Com- 
mittee. 


Dr. George F. Patterson recommended 


certain expenditures to be made in the 
state of New Hampshire from the income of 
the George H. Williams Fund Number 2. 


Mr. Gardner presented for the finance 


committee a detailed report on the plan of 
the Pension Commission, which was re- 
ceived and placed on file. 


The Board authorized the expenditure of 


$250 from the income of the Lillian Free- 
man Clarke Fund for the printing of cer- 
tain works of James Freeman Clarke in 
Hungarian, and the payment of royalty 
fees so that the forthcoming edition of the 
Hymn and Tune Book may be sold in 


Canada. 
The president was authorized to send 


the greetings of the Directors to Presi i 
Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. 

It was voted that the next meetin 
the Board be held on Tuesday, Octobe Yb 


Walter R. Huni, = . 
NATIONAL HUMANIST ASSEM ( 
A National Humanist Assembly all 


held in New York City on June 12h, 
and 14, under the auspices of the ii 
Harniet Society of New York. ] 
To this first national conference aréill} 
vited representatives of the variou 
dependent humanist religious soci if 
recently founded in this country, and Tit 
the humanists within the Unita 
Universalist, Friends, Congregational, F 
copal, and other Christian denominat | if 
and the Jewish and Ethical Culture g of po: 
1 i 


Several eminent leaders of Ame 
thought have already agreed to spea! , 
the various sessions of the conferencé 
ample time will be allowed tor dise 
A detailed program may be sec 
writing to the First Humanist Society 
New York, 118 West 57th Street, 2 L 
York City. i ' 
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gerset, Boston, Mass., May 24, Her- 
1 C. Parsons, the toastmaster, in remi- 
ijnt mood summoned some of the Uni- 
jn leaders of the past to join the com- 
i at the guest table. In imagination 
Wsaw these men take their places one 
ne—James Freeman Clarke, Edward 
yett Hale, Henry W. Bellows, Charles 
ames, Charles W. Eliot, John W. Chad- 
f Robert Collyer, Thomas Hill, 
jzge W. Hosmer, Minot J. Savage, 
ize William Curtis, Charles Eliot 
jon, George M. Stearns, George Fris- 
%ioar, D. Rockwell Hoar, and that 
9 et of Massachusetts governors, George 
jobinson, John D. Long, Curtis Guild, 
One could almost 


Roger Wolcott. 
slize some of these among the pioneer 
Sils assembled at an ‘Anniversary 
fiition” of the early forties, a function 
1) later became the Unitarian Festival. 
lye blessing was offered by that prel- 
fom the Far East who represents the 
tilism of millions of his people—Arch- 
ip Gregorio Aglipay of the Indepen- 
#Church of the Philippines. Later in 
i vening his associate, Bishop Isabelo 
as Reyes, was introduced. Bishop 
ays Reyes delared that the ancient 
Adices and misconceptions about other 
Jjous views are dying in the hearts of 
#eople. They have found their assccia- 
fiwith Unitarianism helpful. Those 
Nhave gone to the Philippines in the 
vith other religions, or other doctrines, 
{tried to convince them of their in- 
Pity in their relations to God, he said. 
fare grateful to you for raising your 
jin our behalf,’ he declared, ‘and 
Hy the world of our existence as a 
(1 church. We hope for a strengthen- 
}) these ties in the future, linking us to 
#7ersal liberalism.” 

t owing the custom, most of the after- 
r addresses were in lighter vein than 
) heard at meetings earlier in the 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of 
Christian Leader, spoke a word of 
‘deship after Mr. Parsons’s welcome 
H> ministers. Dr. William E. Gilroy, 
!) of Advance, which formerly was The 
egationalist, gave some interesting 
sctions of his early contacts with Uni- 
's, while he was located in Canada. 
‘ilroy expressed himself as more con- 
'l about unity than union among the 
d “Why cannot their fellowship 
broad and as complete as the things 
brofess?”’ he queried. 

a. Leverett Saltonstall, speaker of 
/Tassachusetts House of Representa- 
)) talked along the lines of what the 
jnry of this country expects of the 
foment today and in the future. 
\n the last two years during economic 
the people have asked of it what 
‘never have before. Hitherto they 


At the Unitarian Festival 


lift them out of financial difficulties, said 
Mr. Saltonstall. Lately they have asked 
the government to pull them and their 
business out of a hole. This new trend 
began with President Hoover’s adminis- 
tration, and is represented by such move- 
ments as Home Loan banks and housing 
authority to help build homes for citizens. 

The significance of the fact that the 
President receives 16,000 letters daily, 
so that the executive offices must be en- 
larged, is that more and more the American 
people are turning to Washington to help 
them out of their troubles. More than 
19,000,000 people are dependent upon the 
national government—enough to turn an 
election, a danger which Mr. Saltonstall 
believes must be guarded against. 

The minister, he believes, is a natural 
community leader, who has an audience 
each week which has confidence in him. 
He cited the tremendous effect of Father 
Coughlin’s radio talks. Political leaders 
will say that spiritual guidance and an in- 
terest in spiritual matters is needed today. 
Mr. Saltonstall referred to President 
Lincoln’s addresses, and said that in the 
beginning these were notably direct and 
practical. As difficulties multiplied and 
grew greater, one senses in these addresses 
the recognition of a need of greater spirit- 
ual direction on the part of Lincoln. Mr. 
Saltonstall illustrated both the earlier and 
later type of these by brief quotations. 

The final talk at the Festival was an 
amusing consideration of ‘‘The Parson’s 
Golden Fleece,’”’ by Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man of Bangor, Maine. This was frankly 
in jesting mood, but it contained many 
kernels of truth wrapped up in persifiage, 
such as the fact that the desire to be psycho- 
analyzed as evidenced by the Commission 
voted at the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting, was the beginning 
of wisdom. 

The chairman of the Festival committee, 
Dr. William C. Crawford, opened the after- 
dinner program, indulging in his character- 
istic humor, and introduced the presiding 
officer, Mr. Parsons. The Bostonia Or- 
chestral Club provided music during the 
dinner and accompanied the hymns which 
were interspersed with the speaking. Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

During the hour preceding the dinner, 
an informal reception for the distinguished 
guests from the Philippine Islands, Arch- 
bishop Aglipay and Bishop de los Reyes, 
gave an opportunity to those who wished 
to meet them in person. 

Worcester, Mass. It was unanimously 
voted to join the Free Church Fellowship 
at the annual meeting of the Second Parish 
in Worcester on April 16. An increase of 
thirty-five new members, with fifteen ad- 
ditional to be admitted in May, was re- 
ported, together with fifteen christenings. 
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Social-service activities of the Lend a 
Hand Club included the making of 1400 
quarts of soup for the District Nursing 
Society, 160 cakes of soap for the church 
and 1,350 garments for children. The 
Post Office Mission reported the distribu- 
tion of 14,000 pamphlets. The following 
were elected to the Prudential Committee: 
Francis H. Dewey, Jr., chairman, Charles 
A. Bliss, Robert L. Mason, George C. 
Lincoln, George F. Booth, Roger Kinnicutt, 
William H. Sawyer, Mrs. Herbert F. Rams- 
dell, Roland M. Cook, Ralph U. Cross, 
Mrs. Frederick H. Baker, Chester F. Pero, 
Frank C. Smith, Jr., Rockwood H. Bullock, 
and Parker Trowbridge. 


* * 


GEORGE H. ELLIS DIES 


George Henry Ellis, founder of the 
George H. Ellis Printing Company, and 
for many years a trustee of The Christian 
Register, died at his home in West Newton, 
Mass., Friday, May 25. A tribute to Mr. 
Ellis will appear in an early issue. 

* * 


RETREAT FOR MINISTERS 


The retreat for ministers which will be 
held at the Whitney Homestead in Stowe, 
Mass., June 11 and 12, will have as leaders 
Dr. Dwight Bradley of Newton, Mass., 
and Rev. James Luther Adams of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. The subject for discussion 
will be ‘Cultural Disciplines in the Life 
of the Minister.” 

Applications should be sent to Rev. 
Channing Brown, Littleton, Mass. The 
expense will be $2.50. 


ak 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Charles S. Bolster is treasurer of the 
Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association, 
and is clerk of the board of trustees of 
The Christian Register. 

Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. Linwood Chase is associate professor 
of education of the Boston University 
School of Education. He is the Acting 

Editor of The Christian Register. 

Jessie E. Donahue is a member of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society 
in Hartford, Conn. 

Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of the 
Independent Congregational Society, 
Bangor, Me. He has taught courses in 
English literature, religious journalism, 
and public speaking at the School of 
Religious Education, Boston University. 

Reinhold Niebuhr is professor of Applied 
Christianity at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He is the author of ‘‘Moral Man 
and Immoral Society,’ ‘Reflections 
on the End of an Era,” and other books. 
He is an editor of The World Tomorrow 
and a contributing editor of The Chris- 
tian Century. 

Vincent B. Silliman is minister of the 
First Parish Society, Portland, Me. He 
is president of the Religious Arts Guild. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the Universalist church, Oneonta, N. Y. 
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Pleasantries 


An old-time Democrat who blinks at his 
party’s program, wondering what it is all 
about, says he feels like the venerable 
clerk at one of the Oxford University 
chapels. Some graduates stopped in at the 
chapel and seeing that the old-timer was 
still hanging on, remarked that he must 
have seen many of the great preachers in 
his day. 

“Indeed I have,’’ replied the old-timer. 
“T have heard them all, and thank God I 
am a Christian still.’’—Boston Globe. 


The old cat and her three kittens were 
lying in the basket, all curled up together in 
one warm, fuzzy bunch. A little boy of the 
neighborhood viewed them all with the 
utmost interest and concern. 
gazing fixedly at the mother cat, who was 
sleepily opening and closing her golden 
eyes, the boy turned and said solemnly, 
“Did he lay’um?”’ 

First Dame: ‘‘Wonder what’s wrong 
with that tall blond boy over there. Just 
a minute ago he was getting awful friendly, 
and then all ot a sudden he turned pale, 
walked away, and won’t even look at me 
any more.” 


2d Ditto: ‘“Maybe he saw me come in. | 


He’s my husband.”—Sun Dial. 

Lady (at busy street corner): ‘I shall 
certainly cross, officer. I’ve as much right 
on this street as that truc« has.” 

Officer: “‘Sure you have, lady—but 
leave your name and address before you 
start—Montreal Star. 

Clarice (motoring): “I said you could 
kiss me, but I did not say you could hug 
me.” 

Henry: ‘‘Oh, that’s all right; I just threw 
in the elutech.”—Punch Eowl. 

* * 

Timid Wife (to husband who has fallen 
asleep at the wheel): “I don’t mean to dic- 
tate to you, George, but isn’t that tele- 
graph pole coming at us awfully fast?’”— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 
MURDERED MAN 
SKIPPED OUT 
OF HOSPITAL 
Santa Fe paper. 

Found on a quiz in hygiene in a Boston 
school: “‘The person working out ot doors 
can digest his food, but one leading a 
secondary life cannot.” 

Man: “Do you girls really like conceited 
men better than the other kind?” 

Girls (simultaneously): ‘What other 
kind?”’—E xchange. 
oi of 

Patron (a schoolmaster, handing dinner 
slip to waiter): “Take this back to your 
desk and work it out again.’’—Everybody’s 
Weekly. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 11a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 


| Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
| ministers. 


Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- | 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SO¢ 


Gratefully acknowledges contributid| 
from churches and friends amounting 


$9,650.16 


(Only $7.30 less than it was a year ago} 


| 
\ 


WILL YOU HELP US TO DO 
WELL OR BETTER IN THE NH 
FISCAL YEAR NOW BEGUN 


Please send contributions to the Treas 


MR. ALBERT A. POLLAR 


180 Longwood Ave. - - Boston, If 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 


? | the coming week: 
Finally, | 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day,lla.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.80 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 


Vellesley, Mass., Rev. Albert H. Spence, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WBSO, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


CHOIR DIRECTOR sc postion. Would ats ike 


to try building a parish through 
folk songs and singing games for children and choral 
singing for adults. Piano recitals with explanatory com- 
Has organized community music projects in 


ments. 


| Boston, Portsmouth, N. H., and Springfield, Vermont, 


Address: Amy Marcy Eaton, South End House, 
20 Union Park, Boston. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTG 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patron 
It renders excellent service and provides ag 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wa: 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.11 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Wanted — About 50 copies of a recent ediilj 
the Unitarian Hymnal with Services included, | 
good condition. Communicate with Rev. 
Daniels, Windsor, Vt. 


Will Give—Little Camp near Mount Mousi} 
Warren, N. H., rent free this summer to m 
making few needed repairs. Address: Un 
Parsonage, Saco, Maine. 


The Christian Regist 


Asks for your support 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unit 
word and gives news of t 
Unitarian work 


| 


It should be read by eve 


‘Unitarian 


Its subscription list is its 
important revenue 


Are you a subscriber? If | 
Subscribe Now 


$3.00 a year 


